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Understanding This Booklet 


The 1984 General Conference of The United Methodist Church forwarded to 
the churches of United Methodism the document, Words That Hurt and Words 
That Heal: Language About God and People, and recommended a churchwide 
study based on it. The 1988 General Conference has recommended the 
continuation of this study during the 1989-1992 quadrennium. (Further details 
of this action are in the Historical Statement on the back cover.) This booklet 
is designed to facilitate the study of this important document. 

WHAT IS INCLUDED 

In addition to Words That Hurt and Words That Heal: Language About God 
and People, this booklet contains a User’s Guide, a Leader’s Guide, excerpts 
from interviews with church leaders about their personal journey and the 
importance of inclusive language, and an Annotated Bibliography. 

USER’S GUIDE 

Notice the questions and activity suggestions in the margins of the document 
beginning on page 2. These make up the User’s Guide. The questions and 
activities will help you think about the ideas in the document if you are not a 
member of a study group. They will also help you prepare for each session if 
you are a member of a study group. 

LEADER’S GUIDE 

The Leader’s Guide (the tinted section of this booklet) provides guidance for 
five sessions of group study. At the beginning of the Leader’s Guide are ideas 
about possible groups that might choose to make this study and suggestions of 
ways to adapt the sessions for the time available to your group. Additional 
learning activities are included. 

INTERVIEWS 

Excerpts from interviews with eleven persons (beginning on page 28) provide 
an opportunity for study groups and individuals to explore the way these 
persons have become aware of and been affected by inclusive language. Your 
group may want to read and discuss one or more of the interviews per session. 
If you are not a member of a study group, you may want to compare the life 
experiences of these persons with your own story. 

ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 

An annotated bibliography (pages 42-48) is offered for groups or individuals 
who may want to plan for additional sessions or to do further reading on the 
topic of inclusive language. Categories include: Films and Videotapes, Worship/ 
Liturgy/Prayer Resources, Inclusive Hymnals, Guidelines, and For Discussion 
and Study Groups. 
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Words That Hurt and Words That Heal: 
Language About God and People 


PREFACE 


What in the Bible, in the Christian faith, in the 
life of the church (or society) makes it urgent 
that we give attention to our language about 
God and people? Are you aware of changes 
already taking place? List several ideas. If no 
ideas surface now, consider this question 
again later in your reading. 

How does language value or disvalue per¬ 
sons? Has this issue affected you personal¬ 
ly? others you know? If so, in what ways? 


This position paper was prepared by the Task Force on 
Language Guidelines, named by the General Council on 
Ministries in response to a request from the 1980 General 
Conference of The United Methodist Church. The purpose of 
the task force has been to prepare a written report to the 
General Council on Ministries, and through it, to the 1984 
General Conference. 

In a community of faith that values all persons, both male and 
female experiences, and diversity among people, the task force 
has developed principles and guidelines for interpreting our 
biblical and theological heritage of language about God and 
people in an inclusive way. 

By reflecting on the Scriptures and being conscious of the 
church universal, the task force has worked to raise issues and to 
develop recommendations that will assist The United Methodist 
Church in becoming more inclusive in its language and 
practices. We intend our work to promote the full personhood 
of all and to witness to the wholeness of God. We have not 
intended to rewrite or revise the Bible. Rather, we embrace the 
Bible in all its fullness, including its diversity of images for God. 

We are aware of the global nature of The United Methodist 
Church and celebrate the many languages used in The United 
Methodist Church, in the United States and in Puerto Rico and 
in Central Conferences. We recognize that similar concerns and 
issues exist in other languages and cultures, while acknowledg¬ 
ing that the work of the task force focused on English language 
as used in The United Methodist Church. 

The task force has also reviewed and updated “Guidelines for 
Eliminating Racism, Ageism, and Sexism From United 
Methodist Resource Materials,” previously authorized by 
General Conference, and added “Guidelines for Eliminating 
Language Which Demeans or Stereotypes Persons With 
Handicapping Conditions.” The resulting booklet. Guidelines 
for Eliminating Racism, Ageism, Handicappism, and Sexism 
From United Methodist Resource Materials, is now available 
from the Curriculum Resources Committee, 201 Eighth 
Avenue, South, P.O. Box 801, Nashville, TN 37202. 




INTRODUCTION 

How we speak about each other has a great deal to do with how 
we speak and think about God. The language we use about God 
reflects and shapes how we think about God. 

Language both accentuates and limits our ability to communi¬ 
cate God’s power and love. Words, being of human origin, are 
both liberating and restricting. We need to search for more 
creative ways of expressing our relationship to God. The search 
is ongoing and continually needs to be sensitive to all segments 
of society. 

We can use words to express God’s truth and to show the 
worth and value of all human beings. However, words can also 
hurt very deeply, especially when they imply that some persons 
or groups are worth less than others. Words can uplift and 
liberate, but they can also demean and oppress in ways painful 
to the victim and degrading to the user. 

Words that commend and affirm persons create and reinforce 
caring and supportive attitudes and behavior. On the other 
hand, use of derogatory and defamatory words and terms 
reveals and reinforces harmful and unjust attitudes and 
behavior. 

Only by becoming sensitive can we find the words that heal 
and avoid words that hurt. We must become more aware of what 
language does to us as well as for us. 

I. NATURE AND POWER OF LANGUAGE 


Language and human thought are closely intertwined. Can we 
think, or can we be conscious, without language of some kind? 
Awareness or consciousness of ourselves as separate persons 
and of others takes shape in language. Many writers claim that 
our ability to have thoughts, to be conscious, to use language, is 
that which makes us human. Therefore, self-conscious language 
is essential to our humanness. Theologian Paul Tillich in The 
Word of God writes that using words, having language, is a basic 
function of the human mind. He further writes that language 
gives persons their reason and freedom. It also conveys the 
structures of reality and allows persons to express the hidden 
depths of their personality. 

Self-conscious language is a fundamental characteristic of 
human beings. Without language we become less than human. 
George Steiner, a contemporary scholar of language, in his 
article “The Language Animal” in Extraterritorial, reminds us 
that we do not speak to ourselves so much as speak ourselves. In 
speaking ourselves, we find out who we are. We know who we 
are, Steiner believes, because of the constant current of words 
that we maintain within ourselves. We know others through 
words that we exchange. Language allows human beings to live 
beyond the immediate physical present, to think in the future 
and in the past, to dream and to remember. 

V We function within language like a body within its skin. We 
are also able to use language to examine language. It functions 
as a transparent window through which we see our lives and our 


What are some illustrations of this state¬ 
ment? Does it follow that If we use only 
masculine names and titles for God, we will 
think of God as only male? How do you think 
of God? experience God’s presence? 

Cite examples of words that have liberated 
persons and examples of words that have 
restricted or oppressed persons. Keep a 
running list throughout the study as you 
reflect on your awareness of God In your life. 


Cite examples of words that commend and 
support persons and words that are deroga¬ 
tory or defamatory. Identify those in your own 
experience. 


How can we become sensitive in this way? Is 
it important to you in your community? 


Try it. Can you think without language? Does 
consciousness come nonverbally? Can it be 
described without language? 


Put this sentence into your own words; then 
tell it to someone else. Can you communicate 
this idea? 
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Think of at least three words whose meaning 
for you has been shaped by your past 
experience. Give an example of a word that a 
speaker might use in a positive manner but 
that a hearer might attach negative memories 
or meanings to. Imagine the response(s) of 
persons from another culture or new to the 
meaning of words. Read some of the 
personal stories on pages 28-41 in this 
booklet. 


Read this paragraph several times; then 
rewrite it in your own words, being careful to 
make the same points. According to some 
persons, an idea is not your own, not clear in 
your mind, until you can restate it to another. 
Try this rewrite or paraphrase; then share 
your efforts with another person. 

Interview a person of the opposite sex about 
the content of this paragraph. Interview a 
person of the same sex. Identify any differ¬ 
ences in understanding and/or response. 


What were your first feelings as you read this 
idea? Spend some time reading a paragraph 
in which man and male pronouns are 
assumed to be universal In meaning. Then 
change the words to woman and female 
pronouns and reread the paragraph aloud. 
Identify your feelings. 


surroundings. Since it is transparent, we are generally not aware 
of it. It is there; it is a given we do not notice, though we use it all ^ 
the time. We do, however, notice the windowglass when it has 
defects that distort the view of life and reality. 

While this image of language as glass is helpful, it is a static 
image. We would go beyond such a static image because 
language is dynamic and circular in nature. We can use language 
to create our identity and to search for reality. But at the same 
time, we have received a language that has meanings and order 
in it. That language has molded us in the past and molds us while 
we use it. Each individual’s past experience gives rich and 
personal meanings to the words used. The speaker’s experience 
surrounding certain words may be positive, while the hearer 
might have n^ative memories and meanings attached to the 
same words, furthermore, the message carried by the words 
may be affected by who is doing the speaking and how the 
listener reacts to that speaker. For example, a man might not be 
able to hear a statement made by a woman but could hear the 
message when another man makes exactly the same statement. 

Thus, language is like a spiral. It moves constantly from the 
given language within which we live to an active and changing 
language we use and speak. Language takes place in a social 
context between people. Language, however, does not flow 
from speaker to hearer in an uninterrupted spiral without 
distortions. 

Two very basic forms of distortion in language are related to 
power and domination. In the English language, for instance, 
male power and domination are expressed in the assumption ^ 
that male categories are universal. In other words, the 
assumption has been made that man and he refer to both men 
and women, to both he and she. Within the English language 
different nouns and pronouns make clear the distinction 
between male and female. As we use the language, however, we 
absorb the female eategory into the male category. In this 
process of absorbing woman into the universal category of man, 
woman becomes invisible. The word man or he, however, never 
becomes neutral, because we never use man to refer to a specific 
woman. In other words, man and he in their male sense may be 
understood as being universal, while woman and she are always 
a specific or special case. Thus, when we use man and he, 
women are not genuinely included, no matter what grammari¬ 
ans have said. They are, in effect, excluded. 

The most recent Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary still has as its 
first definition of man: “A human being, especially [italics 
added] an adult male human.” Whom does the especially 
exclude? Women and children? 

When women protest the use of exclusive male nouns and 
pronouns, they are often criticized for raising a trivial issue and 
told that the word man also includes woman. If it is a trivial 
issue, if man can mean woman, if maleness is not valued more 
highly than female ness in this way of using language, then there 
should be no resistance to using woman and she in a universal 
sense to refer to both woman and man. 

In the invisibility of women within the general categories of ^ 
man and he, the language reflects male dominance within a 
society. 
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II. CHANGING LANGUAGE 
IN THE CHURCH 


We will not reach full humanity as women and men as long as 
our language and images continue to limit us, often in 
unconscious ways. A five-year-old playing with friends argued 
that boys are better than girls. When they asked why, he 
responded, “Because God is a boy, isn’t he?” 

Our efforts toward achieving equality are empty when 
children continue to hear and use negative and limiting 
language. We say that women can be doctors, lawyers, and 
ministers; but a subconscious imaging takes place when we 
present predominantly male pictures and words in our 
children’s books, advertising, church school curricula, hymns, 
prayers, and sermons. So a woman, telling a group of children 
that she plans to study for the ministry, may hear: “But women 
can’t be ministers, can they?” This stereotype remains with 
many adults. Thus many Pastor-Parish Relations Committees, 
when anticipating a new minister, still expect to receive a man. 

Some resistance to changing language comes from persons 
who wish to hold onto the familiar words and images of the 
Christian community. They find it uncomfortable and painful to 
use different language, even though the new language may be 
more inclusive. They experience a sense of loss, which needs to 
be considered when changes are made. However, changes occur 

and will continue to be made. 

Furthermore, language reflects power in relationships and in 
institutional structures. The use of exclusive language is one way 
in which one group maintains power over another. The words 
“sound all right” to them. Unfortunately, many persons still 
think the use of inclusive language is only a matter of concern to 
a few people. Significant change will occur only when more of us 
realize how important language is in shaping the lives of our 
children and the future of our society. 

“We do not possess infallible rules to follow, or reflex habits 
that suffice, or precedents for simply imitation,” the 1980 Book 
of Discipline says. “Whatever may be our differences of 
heritage or mindset, we are forced to re-examine our 
convictions and alter our attitudes toward our own future and 
the human future as well.”' This understanding applies as we 
change language in the church; we must re-examine our 
convictions and alter our attitudes. 


Why do persons cling to some words or 
expressions? Do you? Are there some words 
or symbols so important to you that you would 
resist changing them? Are there some words 
or symbols that you have already changed or 
discarded? 


Reflect on the use of language to maintain 
power and dominance. Recall experiences 
from your own life. Jot down two or three. 
Make a list of power words that can be used to 
dominate others. 


III. THE LANGUAGE OF THE BIBLE 
AND ITS VERSIONS 


In finding what Yale theologian Letty M. Russell calls a “usable 
past,” we can define a tradition that helps us to shape our 
present and future. That usable past, where we distill and 
reshape it from a “useless past,” which provides false identities 
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In what ways is God attempting to break 
through with liberating power in new words 
and actions? In what ways might our 
language hinder the breakthroughs? Are new 
language forms a threat or an expanding 
truth? In what ways? Read Spurgeon Dun- 
nam’s interview (pages 38-39). 


Does your family have some traditions or 
stories that have been passed on through the 
generations, changed slightly by each gen¬ 
eration, and that are still being adjusted to fit 
new situations? Tell one of these to yourself. 
Listen for ways you insert yourself or your 
views just enough to alter it a little. Do stories 
that are familiar change their meanings 
because of new life experiences? 


What does this paragraph mean to you? Can 
you put these ideas in your own words? Is 
there something to be gained in understand¬ 
ing by comparing translations? 


Stop now and read the preface to the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible or "To the 
Reader" in the New Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible; then read this section 
again from the beginning. Note in your mind 
how your understandings gained from the 
preface help you comprehend the ideas here. 


and prevents us from moving into the future with confidence, 
can also help us develop a “usable language.” Dr. Russell 
writes: “The Biblical, theological, and eccTesial traditions must 
be interpreted and translated so that the liberating power of 
God’s love can break through in new words and actions. The 
search for a usable past includes the search for usable language 
and new forms of expression . . . This search begins through the 
interpretation of Tradition as it is recorded in the Biblical 
experience and an examination of the names we use to refer to 
God.”2 

The search for a usable language must be grounded in 
understanding how the Bible became the book we have today. 
Long before the words of the Bible were written in any 
language, the stories (narrative accounts) of the Bible were 
passed on through the spoken word. This oral tradition was 
written only after succeeding generations passed along the 
well-loved stories by word of mouth and adapted them to new 
situations. The experiences and culture of each generation of 
storytellers influenced what they found meaningful and passed 
on. The images and language about God used by the early 
biblical writers were rooted in their human experience. Because 
these writers were part of a patriarchal culture and society, their 
writing carries that perspective and expresses the values of a 
patriarchal society. 

The stories, sermons, prophetic writings, letters, poetry that 
make up what came to be called the Old and New Testaments 
were drafted in the language of the persons who finally wrote 
them down. Each transcription, each translation—however 
faithful it was meant to be—was made in a language with its own 
particular limitations and possibilities by persons influenced by 
particular experiences and cultures. 

Each version of the Bible is dependent for its meaning on the 
language in which it is written. Each of the translations now 
most commonly used, no matter how familiar and authoritative 
it seems to us, has its own problems and limitations. 

The nature of these translations may be expressed best by the 
scholars who translated them. The preface to the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible is worth reading for its general 
discussion of the history of biblical translation and its problems. 
Of the King James Version of the New Testament, the preface 
notes that it was “based upon a Greek text that was marred by 
mistakes, containing the accumulated errors of fourteen 
centuries of manuscript copying.”^ 

About the Revised Standard Version, the preface details the 
difficulties in discerning the meaning of various words and 
passages. When differences of opinion on meanings occurred, 
the committee tried to indicate this, sometimes never reaching 
full agreement. Always, the Word of God, as that Word has 
been made known to the translators, is expressed in the words of 
human beings. 

“That Word must not be disguised in phrases that are no 
longer clear, or hidden under words that have changed or lost 
their meaning. It must stand forth in language that is direct and 
plain and meaningful to people today.”'* 

Similar reflections on the challenges of translating appear in 
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the introduction to the Old Testament of The New English 
^ Bible. “But it is certain that this [the text] does not always 
represent what was originally written. The translator must often 
go behind the traditional text to discover the writer’s meaning.”^ 
This is particularly true of texts intended to be paraphrases, such 
as the works of J. B. Phillips, The Cottonpatch Version of Paul’s 
Epistles, Word for Us, and the Living Bible. Because they are 
not intended as translations, they present another set of 
problems about meaning and language. 

Often the original biblical texts are more inclusive than the 
translations we now have. Some examples will illustrate the 
point that some translations we now use have added male 
imagery about God where the ancient texts don’t include it. 

According to the King James Version of Deuteronomy 32:18, 
when Moses, nearing the end of his life, speaks to the Israelites 
in the desert, he says, “Of the Rock that begat thee thou art 
unmindful, and hast forgotten God that formed thee.” Scholars 
suggest that the English word beget does not convey the full 
meaning of the Hebrew verb, which means either the begetting 
of the father or the bearing of a mother. Modern translations 
continue this limited meaning. 

“Thou . . . hast forgotten God that formed thee” is not 
exactly incorrect, but it is not as accurate or specific as it could 
be. The Hebrew word describes the action of a woman in labor 
and is therefore never used to refer to a man. The Revised 
Standard Version and The New English Bible come closer to the 
Hebrew in their wording “God who gave you birth” and “God 
who brought you to birth.” Even so, the imagery is not as 
strongly or exclusively female as it could be. 

The Jerusalem Bible, which translates the phrase “unmindful 
of the God who fathered you,” is both patriarchal and wrong. 

Greek texts have also been changed to more exclusive 
language than the original. John 16:21 has been translated in the 
King James Version: “A woman when she is in travail hath 
sorrow, because her hour is come: but as soon as she is delivered 
of the child, she remembereth no more the anguish, for joy that 
a man [italics added] is born into the world.” The woman’s joy is 
not for the birth of a son, although modern readers would 
certainly interpret the passage that way. 

However, the Greek word translated “man” means “a human 
being.” The Revised Standard Version translators wrote “for 
joy that a child is born into the world.” Unfortunately, and 
inexplicably in light of their concern for a faithful rendering of 
the ancient texts. The New English Bible and The Jerusalem 
Bible use the word man. 

In many other instances, exclusive, masculine nouns and 
pronouns have been substituted for those of common gender in 
the originals. John 1:12 and 1 John 3:1-2, for example, use the 
phrase “sons of God,” in the King James Version, rather than 
the more accurate “children of God” used by more contempo¬ 
rary translations. 

Translations by scholars using the best texts informed by the 
experience of women are crucial to the development of a usable, 
inclusive language. Even in their present imperfect form, the 
translations of the Bible we now have include language and 


Take the time to look up each of these biblical 
Illustrations. Use as many different transla¬ 
tions and paraphrases as you can. As you 
compare and contrast these versions, pose 
these questions for yourself: Which of these 
translations or paraphrases do I prefer? Do I 
prefer this one because of the use of certain 
words with which I am more comfortable, 
familiar, or secure? Is understanding in¬ 
creased by having several translations or 
paraphrases? 
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images about God that can expand our understanding of God. 
The images portray God as having attributes our culture would 
call feminine. The recovery and use of these feminine images of 
God will more nearly express the wholeness of God as revealed 
in the Scriptures. 

The Old Testament contains revelations of the nature of God 
in what society has labeled feminine activities. When Israel was 
wandering in the wilderness, God provided food and clothing 
for them—a mother’s task. The eleventh chapter of Hosea 
pictures God playing a maternal role by teaching Ephraim to 
walk and care for the children of Israel. 

Psalms 22:9 pictures God as Jewish midwife: “But thou art he 
who drew me from the womb, who laid me at my mother’s 
breast” (NEB). The same image is used in Psalms 71:6 and 
Isaiah 66:9. 

Other Old Testament passages image God as a woman in 
labor (Isaiah 42:14)^ more faithful than a mother (Isaiah 49:15)^ 
and offering a mother’s comfort (Isaiah 66:13) 

Virginia Ramey Mollenkott calls Isaiah 46:3-4^ “a passage 
which makes inescapably clear the fact that male pronouns 
about God are not intended to carry any notions of literal 
masculinity.”* Using the male pronoun, it pictures God as a 
midwife and lifelong nursemaid: 


Put this sentence into your own words. Then 
reflect on all the ways language attempts to 
convey God’s majesty and mystery, such as 
hymn texts, drama, poetry, prayers, and 
Scripture itself. Ponder this question: Can 
anything express God fully? 

Write a paragraph describing your deepest 
experience of God’s presence. Share it with 
another person if you like. 


Listen to me, house of Jacob 

and all the remnant of the house of Israel, 

a load on me from your birth, carried by me from the 

womb: 

till you grow old I am He, 

and when white hairs come, I will carry you still; 

I have made you and I will bear the burden, 

I will carry you and bring you to safety. (NEB) 

Jesus Christ also imaged God as a woman in the parable of the 
woman searching for the lost coin (Luke 15). Mollenkott says of 
this passage: “In order to feel the full impact of this image of 
God as a woman, we must remind ourselves of the patriarchal 
culture of rabbinic Judaism which tolerated the concept that a 
man’s wickedness is better than a woman’s goodness. Even in 
such a culture, so eager was Jesus to show his contemporaries 
that women were fully persons that he dared to speak of God in 
female terms.”’ 

Basic to our Christian faith, then, is Scripture, the written 
account of God’s dynamic unfolding revelation and of the 
human response to that revelation. 

Since words are the tools we use in communicating that 
information, it is important for the serious seeker of truth to 
understand the full meaning of those words. 

A given language conveys aspects of God’s disclosure and can 
never express the full majesty and mystery of the living God. 
This limitation provides compelling reasons to avoid careless or 
inadequate understanding of what we can know. It is important 
to study the origins, historical settings, cultural biases, 
translation changes, and the clearest meaning of the words we 
use in our communication with each other about God. 
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Only when we Christians understand each other, and more 
fully comprehend God’s inclusive and redeeming love, can we 
most credibly communicate the good news of the gospel to 
others. 

Today, religion itself has become suspect because of the 
incredible hurt being inflicted in its name in many parts of the 
world. Thus, it becomes imperative that men and women 
together provide an accurate, inclusive image of the Christian 
church as the visible extension of the teachings of Jesus Christ in 
the world. 


IV. LANGUAGE ABOUT GOD 


Many denominations have already begun to take seriously the 
role and influence of language. The 1975 United Presbyterian 
document Language About God —Opening the Door, declares: 

We believe that language is a key to understanding and 
shaping people’s perceptions of themselves. Language is 
formative. Sexist language symbolizes and shapes our views 
of who men and women are and how they ought to relate to 
each other. And, our language about God is crucial: it 
clarifies and colors our views of who God is and how God 
relates to us.* 

The 1982 position statement of the Wesley Theological 
Seminary reads in part: 

If we are going to alter attitudes about human equality and 
opportunity, we need to eliminate exclusive language; for 
language both expresses and encourages discrimination 
within the church and in society at large. Not only do we form 
words in order to express our ideas, but words form us and 
often determine our ideas [italics added]. Hence patterns of 
language which may be doing harm must be challenged— 
especially since such harm is often inflicted unconsciously and 
without intention.* 

The Guidelines for Inclusive Language prepared by the 
United Church of Canada state in part: 

Today, Christians are being reminded constantly of our 
responsibility as transmitters of values through language. In 
particular, we are reminded to avoid the transmission, 
through writing or speaking, of stereotypes that limit 
opportunities for members of any group (sex, class, age, race) 
in our society to grow as persons and to live freely and 
creatively. We accept this responsibility as one important act 
of Christian faith^lness and one aspect of proclaiming 
authentic life for all people everywhere.'® 

When we speak about God, we reveal our values as well. Our 
knowledge about God is limited (1 Corinthians 13), and our 
language can never give a comprehensive description of God. 


Why is it important to use many different 
images for God? Read Hoyt Hickman’s 
interview (pages 28-29). See the list he 
describes on page 48. 


Compare and contrast the three highlighted 
quotations. Which one best reflects your 
understandings? Why? What changes, if 
any, would you make in the one you 
selected? 

Write a statement that combines the ideas 
with which you concur in each quotation. 


Read 1 Corinthians 13:8-12. 
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Why must we use metaphors in speaking of 
God? Why can’t we say exactiy what or who 
God is? 


What does this statement mean to you? In 
your experience, when has a metaphor 
become a reality? How can you know when 
that Is happening? 

Choose a word and write as many metaphors 
for that word as you can think of (for example, 
birth, life, love, marriage). Keep working on 
the list throughout the study. Write God on 
your paper, and list metaphors that have 
meaning for you. Do they have gender? 
Some? All? None? How do you feel about 
each one? 


Remember, names for God are metaphors. 
They suggest attributes of God but do not 
express God’s nature completely. What 
happens to perceptions of God if one 
metaphor is used exclusively? Read the 
Interviews on pages 28-41. In your prayers 
use a variety of metaphors, one at a time. 
Record any feelings that can be described 
that differ from other metaphors. 


Try to be tuned into your feelings as you read 
the next four paragraphs. To what extent. If 
any, have you been confusing metaphor and 
reality in your thinking about God? Your 
emotional responses to the ideas In these 
paragraphs may suggest that extent. When 
you have completed reading these four 
paragraphs, jot down at least three insights 
you gained from them. 


Exclusive use of one kind of terminology for God further limits 
our images of God. 

Many of the names and images we use to refer to God are 
metaphors: concepts and language that are a means of 
understanding one kind of experience in terms of another. 
Metaphors help name and describe reality in concepts we can 
understand and that have meaning in our frame of reference. 
For example, to say “God is my rock” does not mean God is 
actually a rock. Rather we experience in God qualities we 
believe rocks have—solidity, security, and firmness. 

In the language of faith, sometimes the metaphor becomes 
the reality. We need to remember that language cannot contain 
God or ever make God completely known to us. And yet, 
language can be a vehicle by which God enters human 
experiences and relationships. 

In the English language, unlike some, most pronouns have 
gender. When we use a pronoun, the reference to the name or 
noun it replaces must be clear. Yet in using a pronoun for the 
infinite God, we have in the past invariably used only he, him, or 
his, suggesting God is male. 

There seem to be three ways to deal with pronouns referring 
to God: (1) Use either female or male pronouns exclusively; (2) 
alternate male and female pronouns; or (3) avoid pronouns for 
God altogether. 

The first option is limiting in that God transcends gender. 
Certain problems arise with the second option. Good English 
prose demands clarity of reference wherever pronouns are used. 
When pronouns alternate in gender, clarity rapidly disappears; 
and confusion ensues. Although a commendable balance can be 
achieved, such usage seems impractical, especially in liturgical 
texts. 

The third option emphasizes the fact that names for God are 
numberless. God has been called many names and described 
with many images. We can use such names, instead of pronouns, 
much more easily than we might suspect. One list of names for 
God, published by the Section on Worship of the United 
Methodist General Board of Discipleship, contains over 200 
names for God, many of them biblical—for example, “Source of 
All Life,” “Israel’s Shield,” or “Compassionate One.” Using 
these names as ascriptions for God can be a valuable experience 
in our prayer life and liturgical action. 

Furthermore, using various names and titles may be 
preferable to using constantly the word God, since even the 
word God is only one of the many names and titles for the One 
who is above every name. Some persons feel that the word God 
emphasizes the divine attributes of the majesty and power and 
needs to be balanced with other words that emphasize divine 
love and intimacy. The Section on Worship list suggests “God 
our Companion,” “Great Healer of body and soul,” “Heart’s 
Delight,” “Searcher of hearts,” and “Shelter from the storm” 
among others. 

Three often-used names for God merit particular attention. 
The word Lord, although its historical definitions may or may 
not carry implications of male gender, does currently carry such 
implications for some people. For them, its use carries on the 
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assumption created by other male-gender words that God has 
only male characteristics. For other persons, Lord as a name 
for God is central to their Christian faith. For them, the use of 
the term does not indicate gender but calls attention to the 
sovereignty of God. In light of these diverse understandings, 
we urge special sensitivity to all persons when using this term. 

The word King, used to refer to God, carries more definite 
implication of male gender. All human references to the word 
King mean male ruler. Queen refers to a woman in a similar or 
even secondary role. The term King referring to God is biblical 
but need not always be used in contemporary writing and 
speaking. In the preface of the United Methodist eucharistic 
prayer, for example. King was changed to Sovereign. Reign for 
kingdom and Ruler for King may also be used. Alternating king 
and queen only emphasizes the gender implications of each 
word. A sufficient number of words express the concept of 
kingship without implying specific gender. 

To some persons, the term Father symbolizes the patriarchal 
values and symbols of the Judeo-Christian faith. To them, the 
word Father seems to give blessing to the sexist attitudes and 
practices of our church and society. And frequently we outdo 
Scripture in exclusiveness, using the term Father as the main or 
only name for God. 

On the other hand, to other persons, attempts to discontinue 
the exclusive use of the term Father for the First Person of the 
Trinity will be successful only when feminine characteristics or 
imagery of God are recognized and the personal qualities of 
Father expressed. Using Creator as the First Person of the 
Trinity is satisfactory to some persons. Others object to using a 
word describing a function as a substitute for one describing 
interpersonal relationships. Whatever words are used, they 
should express the Christian community’s experience of God. 
We acknowledge that the concept of God as father is a rich and 
meaningful one for many Christians, and we affirm its use in the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Trinitarian baptismal formula as an 
important part of Christian tradition. In addition, more 
inclusive words and images—many of them scriptural—can 
convey the intimacy and closeness for some persons which 
Father does for others. The Book of Isaiah, for example, has 
many images which may be used: a woman in labor (Isaiah 
42:14), a woman giving birth (Isaiah 46:3-4), a loving mother 
(Isaiah 49:15) are but a few. In the New Testament, Luke 
15:8-10 portrays God as a woman looking for a lost coin. In 
Luke 13:34 and Matthew 23:37, Jesus alludes to himself as a 
mother hen gathering her chicks. God may be addressed as 
Compassionate One, Nurturer, Counselor, Guide, Lover, 
Seeker, Helper. 

As the diverse Christian community works to express 
Trinitarian doctrine in contemporary language and under¬ 
standings, acceptable alternatives to the word Father may be 
found, \^^ile engaging in the effort, we will need to answer 
questions of the kind posed by the United Presbyterian Church 
in its 1975 study. Language About God—Opening the Door." 



How would you answer these questions? 
Identify any ways in which your feelings 
and/or thoughts have changed as you 
studied this document. 


“How can we think of God as personal without ascribing 
sexual identity to God on the model of human persons? 

“How do we avoid identifying God with maleness, and 
identifying femaleness with created reality? . . . 

“How far does the prohibition of images in the Old Testament 
relate to the images produced by language? If the image created 
by the mind is more dangerous than the image created by hands 
... [is the] critique of symbols... a central task in the doing of 
theology?” 


What will you do as a result of reading and 
pondering this document? Make some spe¬ 
cific plans or proposals, and write them down 
so that they will be before you. Seek God’s 
direction and strength as you strive to carry 
out God’s demand that the church of Jesus 
Christ be inclusive in every way. Pray for the 
deepening of your spiritual life and that of 
others In your community. 


Since Jesus of Nazareth was male, obviously male nouns and 
pronouns are proper usage in referring to him. However, Jesus 
the Christ transcends for Christians any sexual identity, 
becoming Messiah, Savior, Redeemer. But it is important for 
our theological journey to recognize Jesus Christ as Imman¬ 
uel—God with us as a human being. 

The assertion that the Word became flesh and dwelt among 
people is at the center of our faith. Our language should reflect 
the incarnational faith in the divine becoming human. 
Therefore, we can use fewer male nouns and pronouns in 
reference to Jesus without doing violence to the biblical record 
and church tradition. Such nouns as Redeemer, Savior, Divine 
Physician, Liberator, and such substitutes for pronouns as This 
Person, This One, Such a Person, may be used to broaden a 
gender reference. 

The use of masculine terminology, in referring to the Holy 
Spirit, does not become as great an issue since the Bible does not 
have an exclusively masculine image of the Holy Spirit. 
Masculine, feminine, and neuter genders are all appropriate 
and biblically rooted to proclaim the Holy Spirit. However, the 
Spirit as “He” has been the conventional usage. Thus, it is 
important to use feminine or neuter pronouns more often in 
order to counter the unwarranted masculine assumptions about 
the Trinitarian mystery conventional usage has created. 
Additionally, such words and phrases as Comforter, Advocate, 
Sustainer, Counselor, God With Us can be used. 

Words and the images they convey have great power. They 
can hurt and oppress, or they can heal and liberate. We call for 
sensitivity to the power of words. We hope for the development 
of language that helps and heals persons and witnesses to the 
wholeness of God. 
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Leader’s Guide 


WHAT IS THIS STUDY 
ABOUT? 


WHY STUDY THIS 
DOCUMENT? 


WHAT GROUPS SHOULD 
STUDY THIS DOCUMENT? 


HOW LONG WILL THIS 
STUDY TAKE? 


In using this guide to study Words That Hurt and Words 
That Heal, you join United Methodists across the country 
in probing one of the major issues of justice in our time: 
our language about God and people. Rooted in the experi¬ 
ence of all persons, the words we use shape our individual 
perceptions of God and of our faith. 

The 1984 General Conference forwarded this document to 
the church for careful and prayerful examination and con¬ 
sideration. The General Conference did so because the 
issues discussed here are of profound concern for Chris¬ 
tians. This study will help us engage one another in serious 
theological dialogue and help us move to love and reconcili¬ 
ation whether we agree or not on some issues. The 1988 
General Conference recommended that this document be 
kept in print for continued study across the church through¬ 
out the 1989-1992 quadrennium. 

This document is intended primarily for adult study groups, 
although older youth may become involved in its study as 
well. Adults gathered to study this document might include 

• Sunday school classes 

• short-term study groups 

• annual conference cabinets 

• singles or couples retreat groups 

• United Methodist Women 

• United Methodist Men 

• councils on ministries 

• district or subdistrict workshops 

• local church commissions on status and role of women 

• boards of ordained and diaconal ministry 

• Sunday school teacher and UMYF leader training ses¬ 
sions 

The list is almost endless. This document is for adults 
who are interested in their own experiences as Christians 
and in the ways those experiences are communicated and 
shared. Almost any study setting and any group of adults is 
appropriate. 

This Leader’s Guide is designed for five sessions. Each 
session should be no less than an hour; ninety minutes 
would be preferable. Thus, this study could take place in a 
weekend retreat setting or in an intensive two-day work¬ 
shop as well as in five consecutive weekly sessions. 

Groups wanting fewer than five sessions may combine 
Sessions 1 and 2 or 4 and 5. Groups wanting more sessions 
may expand Sessions 3, 4, or 5 by trying their hands at 
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WHO SHOULD INITIATE 
THIS STUDY? 


WHAT WILL PERSONS 
NEED FOR THIS STUDY? 


HOW TO USE THIS GUIDE 


SENSITIVE PERSONS AND 
ISSUES 


WORSHIP IN THE GROUP 


writing inclusive prayers and hymns, by planning worship that 
will be inclusive, or by inviting guests from church or community 
agencies who have special background, concerns, or expertise 
dealing with issues of inclusiveness or with language about God. 
Suggestions of additional activities are listed on page 27. Items 
listed in the Annotated Bibliography (pages 42-48) may also be 
used to lengthen sessions or as part of additional sessions. 

Members and leaders of every group in the church are 
asked to study the document. Pastors, teachers, planners, 
administrators may take the lead by suggesting the study. 
Members of some groups will want to urge their leaders to 
make the study available. 

In addition to this booklet, each group member will need a 
Bible, a notepad and pencil or pen, an open and inquiring 
mind, and an eagerness to grow in understanding. You may 
also suggest that each member keep a notebook or journal 
for the duration of the study. 

You as the group leader will need, in addition to those 
items lifted for group members, a chalkboard or newsprint 
and, if possible, a room with moveable chairs arranged in a 
circle. 

This Leader’s Guide is just that—a guide. It offers sugges¬ 
tions for conducting group sessions, but the actual planning 
for your group will be up to you. Use this guide, but adapt 
it to meet your particular situation. 

Notice that each session in this guide begins with a 
statement of purpose then suggests activities to help achieve 
that purpose. Times are given for these activities based on 
ninety-minute sessions. Adjust these times for your group 
according to the length of your sessions. You may want to 
eliminate one activity or part of an activity if time is short. 
Or you may use the additional activities suggested on page 
27 to lengthen your sessions. Items in the Annotated 
Bibliography (pages 42-48) may also be used to lengthen a 
session. 

Some groups may experience controversy as they study 
these issues. Leaders will want to prepare themselves by 
thinking about how they will guide discussion and create an 
atmosphere that encourages every person to contribute and 
to be open to hearing different points of view. The group 
itself may want to set ground rules that will provide for 
active listening, deeper understanding of one another, and 
true sensitivity to varying points of view. 

Build in times of prayer and quiet reflection during the 
sessions. Sing hymns that praise God or that remind us of 
God’s love and care. (Choose inclusive language hymns 
from The United Methodist Hymnal or other hymnals listed 
in the Annotated Bibliography.) Offer the group the oppor¬ 
tunity to pray silently for each member and for other 
groups engaged in similar study. At times turn to the 
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OUR CHALLENGE 


WHAT WILL GROUP 
MEMBERS ACHIEVE 
THROUGH THIS STUDY? 


Scriptures to read together passages that seem pertinent to the 
issues. Perhaps members of the group can suggest key passages. 

At all times remember that we are God’s people calling one 
another to grow in faith, seeking to understand God and 
ourselves more fully. The issues are not raised to divide us 
but to nourish and strengthen the bonds of honesty and 
love among us. Listening to one another is one way we 
show love and respect. 

Each person will come to this study with different objec¬ 
tives, expectations, and desires. The hope is that as a result 
of your study together group members will 

• become aware of the role of language and its power to 
shape perceptions; 

• explore personal feelings and attitudes about language; 

• recognize the symbolic function of language in talking 
about theological ideas; 

• begin to understand the forces bringing about or hin¬ 
dering changing language in the church; 

• form responses to the theological and other issues 
raised in this document. 
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Session One 


PURPOSE: To engage group members in thinking about 
and reacting to the power of words and language. 


10 minutes Begin this and every session with prayer. You might offer 

this prayer yourself, or ask a group member to pray. (Be 
sure to give advance notice to the group member in order 
to allow time for intentional inclusiveness. If asked on the 
spur of the moment, many persons revert to old familiar, 
not usually inclusive, language.) These session-opening 
prayers need not be long, but they should recognize needs 
within the group and place the group and its activities 
before God. If you lead the prayer, experiment with 
inclusive names for God (Creator, Loving God, Almighty) 
without drawing attention to them. 

Be sure all group members have a copy of the document 
{Words That Hurt and Words That Heat), and indicate that 
you will be making reading and reflection assignments. 
Welcome the group to a challenging study, and summarize 
the information in the Preface (page 2). 

25 minutes Ask group members to number down the side of a piece of 

paper from 1 to 15. Tell them you are going to read fifteen 
words or short phrases and that you want them to write 
beside the number for each one the way that word or 
phrase makes them feel. Suggest that they respond with 
their first feeling. Here are the words (you may want to 
write them on newsprint or a chalkboard as you read 
them): Christmas, dog, mother-in-law, Yankee, black, first- 
grade teacher, chocolate, sex, credit card, telegram, achieve¬ 
ment, birthday, pony, father, midnight. 

Now divide the group members into twos and threes, and 
ask each team to share with one another the reactions they 
jotted down. Invite team members to probe for the reasons 
they reacted as they did to certain words. Encourage 
participants to introduce themselves to one another during 
this exercise if they have not already done so. 

Reassemble as a whole group, and discuss the various 
reactions to the words. Help group members recognize 
(1) that their experiences shape the way they hear certain 
words and (2) that many words arouse emotional responses 
of some kind. If time permits, ask group members to 
mention other words that trigger feelings in persons. 

20 minutes Summarize the Introduction (page 3). Invite several persons 

to give opinions or state convictions about the importance 
of our language about God. Ask for some examples of how 
the language we use about God reflects and shapes how we 
think about God. What do the words father, almighty, 
ruler, and sovereign say about God? How does our frequent 
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15 minutes 

usage of such titles shape how we think about God? Read 

Psalms 23 and 47. How have the words in these and other ^ 

psalms affected our images of God? If time permits, use 
several translations. 

Continue the discussion with examples of words that 
liberate or restrict or oppress and of words that commend 
and support or are derogatory or defamatory. Encourage 
contributions from any group members who have done the 
suggested activities in the margin of the Introduction 
(page 3). 

Ask several group members to share incidents in their lives 
in which simple words have been particularly painful. As a 
whole group, reflect on ways words can hurt, bruise, anger, 
and alienate. Then ask several persons to share incidents 
from their experience in which simple words have healed or 
helped to heal pain, broken relationships, and lost oppor¬ 
tunities. As a whole group, reflect on the ways even simple 
expressions have been causes of great joy. 

15 minutes 

The title of the document you are studying is Words That 

Hurt and Words That Heal. Assign group members to read 
or reread Part I of the document, “The Nature and Power 
of Language,” before the next session. Encourage them to 
write responses to the questions in the margins. Also ask 
them to be especially sensitive to the use of words this 
week and to bring to the group’s next session at least three 
examples of the power of words they see during the week. 

5 minutes 

Close with a prayer of gratitude for language and for our 
ability to communicate with one another. 
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Session Two 


PURPOSE: To help group members perceive the ways in 
which language shapes reality and perceptions. 


10 minutes 

Begin this session with a word of concern about group 
members who are absent and/or members who are facing 
difficulties. Then ask for sentence prayers of intercession. 

Hear reports from several members on the word assign¬ 
ment given to them at the last session. Focus in these 
reports on the power of words to create feelings and 
reactions in the persons who hear or read them. 

20 minutes 

Summarize Part I of the document, and invite comments 
and questions about the meaning of the issues. Invite 
persons who have done the activities suggested in the 
margins of the document to share their insights with the 
whole group. 

20 minutes 

Divide the group members into pairs. Tell them you are 
going to read a number of words. Each partner is to tell 
the other what image appears in the mind upon hearing 
each word. (What is the first image that comes to your 
mind’s eye as you hear this word?) You may want to write 
the words on a chalkboard or newsprint as you read them. 
Here are the words: Student, grandmother, teacher, child, 
loved one, minister, uncle, servant, celebrity, lover, cook, 
executive. Encourage each partner to tell the other why the 
mental images appeared in response to the words. 

Hear reports from several of the pairs. Did persons tend 
to visualize similar images as you read the words? Why, or 
why not? Pose this question for discussion by the whole 
group: In what ways have past experiences molded what we 
“see” when we hear certain words? 

20 minutes 

Continue with the consideration of words as a means of 
creating reality in this way: Ask one person to take a seat 
in the middle of the circle. Select a person who appears to 
have self-confidence and a degree of trust within the group. 
Now direct those in the rest of the group to call out as 
many positive words and phrases about the person in the 
center as they can. The group should “bombard” the 
person in the center with compliments, accolades, and 
“strokes.” Encourage the group members to make these 
comments in rapid-fire style. Allow the affirmations to 
continue for several minutes. 

Now ask the person in the center to describe her or his 
feelings. He or she will likely emerge from this experience 
with a more positive self-image and with greater self-confi¬ 
dence. The person may have learned some new things 
about herself or himself. 
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Summarize this exercise by pointing out that the group 
has actually changed the center person’s view of reality, 
that person’s self-perception, through the use of words. 
Other persons may also have learned something new about 
the person in the center, thus changing their reality too. 

Make this point again by asking group members to recall 
situations in which persons or groups have been made to 
feel inferior through the use of words and as a result have 
become inferior persons or groups. 

Again, the point of this exercise is to reinforce the idea 
that words often create reality or change reality. We are or 
we become the words used to describe us. 

10 minutes Read Luke 4:16-30. Discuss how Jesus’ words led to his 

rejection. (See especially verses 22-24, 28-29.) In what ways 
did words create or change the reality Jesus faced in this 
experience? 

5 minutes Direct group members to read Part II of the document, 

“Changing Language in the Church,” before your next 
session, giving thought to the marginal comments and 
questions and doing the exercises suggested. Also assign 
them to listen and watch this week for words that intention¬ 
ally or unintentionally exclude some persons. You might 
give as examples these: “all of you” when you did not feel 
a part of the group; “Americans,” limiting the context to 
those who have full citizenship in the United States; “man¬ 
kind,” used to mean all persons but unintentionally exclud¬ 
ing all who are not men; “family,” when you are single; 
“husbands and wives,” when you are widowed or divorced. 
Help group members see that many of these examples are 
subtle and deeply ingrained in our ways of communicating. 
Group members will need to listen carefully and to analyze 
accurately. 

5 minutes Close with a prayer thanking God for our bonds of love 

and understanding. 
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Session Three 


PURPOSE: To assist group members in understanding the 
ways language can shape reality and create subtle patterns 
of superiority-inferiority within the church. 


5 minutes 

Open this session with words celebrating good experiences 
in the lives of group members during the past week; then 
offer sentence prayers for those in special need. 

25 minutes 

Divide the group members into three teams. Assign the 
three questions below, one question for each team. Ask 
each team to discuss possible answers to the assigned 
question and to be ready to report to the whole group. 

Remind the group members that they can call on their 
own experiences, materials they have read or seen, or any 
other resources in formulating their answers. Be attentive to 
illustrations from radio, television, and other media. Also 
tell the teams that minority reports are welcome. If team 
members cannot agree, they can feel free to make two 
reports. 

If your group is small, choose one or two of the 
questions; or consider the questions one after the other. 
Here are the questions: 

• Team One: Why do persons resist changes in language 
and wish to hold on to familiar words? 

• Team Two: In what ways do words and language provide 
power, dominance, and authority? 

• Team Three: How can language within the church be 
changed to be more inclusive, to help us gain a new 
awareness of the majesty of God, and to be more fully just 
to all God’s children? 

Reassemble as a whole group, and hear reports from 
each team. Allow time for discussion following each report. 

20 minutes 

Summarize Part II, “Changing Language in the Church.” 
Invite those who have done the exercises suggested in the 
margins to share their thoughts and ideas. Discuss how 
language is used to maintain power and dominance in the 
church; in city, state, or national politics; in schools; in 
families. 

20 minutes 

Divide the group members into pairs—^perhaps different 
pairs from those formed in the last session. Indicate that 
you will read and list on the chalkboard or newsprint a 
series of words. You would like persons to tell their 
partners what they see in their mind’s eye as each word is 
read. Give no other instructions at this time. Here are the 
words: choir member, usher, minister, God, disciple. Holy 
Spirit, organist, bishop, Sunday school teacher. 
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As in the last session, take a few moments to hear 
reports from several of the pairs. Note and point out how 
an individual’s experience in a local setting shapes immedi¬ 
ate perceptions. For example, if the organist in a member’s 
church is a man, that person may get a mental image of a 
man playing an organ when organist is read. 

Move quickly to each of the terms on the list. Ask 
members to recall what gender came to mind as they heard 
the words disciple, minister, Holy Spirit, God? If most 
persons developed a mental image of one sex or the other 
in response to one or more of these words, ask simply: 
Then where are the persons from the other gender? Are 
they not included? Focus here on ways mental images 
related to words can include or exclude persons. 

15 minutes Next, invite the members of the group to respond to each 

of the following statements. Stress that the word woman is 
used to mean everyone; it includes both women and men. 

• All women are created equal. 

• God loves all womankind. 

• One woman, one vote. 

• Rise up, O women of God. 

Invite the group members to generate additional exam¬ 
ples. Probe for the feelings this use of words arouses in the 
group members, especially the men. 

3 minutes Ask the group members to read Part III of the document, 

“The Language of the Bible and Its Versions,” before your 
next session. Also invite them to jot down three or four 
favorite passages of Scripture from memory sometime dur¬ 
ing the week and to reflect on the use of inclusive or 
exclusive words within those passages. 

2 minutes Close with a prayer of gratitude for Christians everywhere 

and for what we learn from one another. 
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Session Four 


PURPOSE: To help group members perceive that the actual 
wording of the Bible is often a reflection of the translators’ 
times and that the perspectives of those times along with 
biblical truth become entrenched through repeated use. 


15 minutes 

Ask several group members to report the biblical passages 
they jotted down during the week. Then ask each person 
who mentions a passage to describe that passage’s inclusive¬ 
ness or exclusiveness in terms of its language. Invite discus¬ 
sion as to whether the passage intends inclusiveness or 
exclusiveness. Ask a member, perhaps assigned in advance, 
to offer a prayer of thanksgiving for the Scriptures. 

25 minutes 

Bring to this session as many translations of the Bible as 
you can find; your pastor may be able to help you find 
different ones. Members should have with them the transla¬ 
tion they personally prefer and use. You will want at least 
the King James Version, the Revised Standard Version 
(and/or the New Revised Standard Version), the Bible in 
Today’s English Version (the Good News Bible), and The 
New English Bible. Distribute the translations you have 
brought among the group members, and ask those who 
receive a translation to be prepared to read aloud from it. 

Tell the group members that they will be hearing the 
same passage of Scripture read from several different trans¬ 
lations. They are to listen carefully for inclusiveness or 
exclusiveness and to discuss the nature of the key words 
used in each translation. Here are the passages to be read 
aloud (you may want to list these references on newsprint 
or a chalkboard): Genesis 1:26-27; Deuteronomy 32:18; 

John 1:1-5, 9-13; and John 16:21. 

10 minutes 

Ask someone (in advance if possible) or be prepared 
yourself to report briefly on the preface to the Revised 
Standard Version (or “To the Reader” in the New Revised 
Standard Version) as recommended in Part III of the 
document. Persons having this version in hand may turn to 
this section and add their own comments. 

15 minutes 

Summarize or outline Part III of the document on a 
chalkboard or newsprint. You may want to do this yourself, 
or you may choose to assign a group member in advance to 
make this summary. Allow time for questions and com¬ 
ments. 

20 minutes 

The document states, “Only when we Christians understand 
each other, and more fully comprehend God’s inclusive and 
redeeming love, can we most credibly communicate the 
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good news of the gospel to others” (page 9). Ask the group 
members to reflect on this statement and on what it means 
in light of Christian discipleship. Explore what the state¬ 
ment means in relationship to the topic of words that hurt 
and words that heal. Where has there been misunderstand¬ 
ing among Christians about use of inclusive language? 
Where has there been understanding? Encourage the group 
members to focus as much as possible on their personal 
experiences. Then ask: How can we improve our communi¬ 
cation with one another about words that hurt or heal us? 
Have the group members identify some “healing words” 
persons might use at home, at work, or at church. 

5 minutes Conclude this session by assigning Part IV, “Language 

About God,” to be read before the next session. Ask 
persons to continue to observe examples of the power of 
words to hurt and the power of words to heal, especially 
within the community of Christians. Close this session by 
asking each member of the group to affirm each other 
member of the group by using words that heal. Then offer 
a sentence prayer of thanksgiving for the power of reconcil¬ 
iation. 
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Session Five 


PURPOSE: To help group members begin to deal posi¬ 
tively and practically with the issues of exclusive and 
inclusive language in the church. 


5 minutes Begin this session with a time of silent prayer and thanks¬ 

giving for the experiences you have shared together. Then 
ask for sentence prayers from group members. Include 
concerns for the world, The United Methodist Church 
everywhere, and community leaders in addition to special 
needs in the group. 

25 minutes Help the group members come to an understanding of the 

meaning and nature of metaphor. Explain what a metaphor 
is and does. Then ask the members to create some meta¬ 
phors on their own. Pose these questions; 

• If you were asked to say that a young child is like some 
kind of animal, what animal would you choose and why? 

• If you were asked to say that your mother was like a 
flower, which flower would you choose and why? 

• If you were asked to say that God is like an object from 
nature, what object would you choose and why? 

List responses on a chalkboard or newsprint. Help the 
group members perceive that a young child is not the 
animals mentioned, their mothers are not the flowers men¬ 
tioned, and God is not the objects mentioned. Yet each of 
these expressions helps us gain a clearer insight into what 
the child, the mothers, and God are like. 

Continue working with metaphors by posing these ques¬ 
tions and by asking for responses from the group members: 
In what ways is God like a father? like a mother? like a 
lover? like a friend? like a protector? like a counselor? 
Allow discussion time following responses to each of these 
questions. Then, as you did earlier, emphasize that God is 
not just a father, mother, lover, friend, protector, or 
counselor but that God is all these and more. 

These words or titles are metaphors for persons to use in 
describing attributes of God. To assume that God is any 
one of these attributes without all the rest—and much 
more!—is to limit God severely. Summarize this point by 
posing this question for discussion: What attributes or 
characteristics of God was Jesus emphasizing when Jesus 
used the metaphor “Father” in addressing God in Matthew 
6:9-15? 

15 minutes The document indicates that one list of biblical names and 

titles for God runs to two hundred entries. Invite the group 
members to call out names of God they have heard as you 
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15 minutes 

list the names on newsprint or a chalkboard. Expect such 
titles as God, Creator, Almighty, and so forth. When the 
group members have developed such a list, invite them to 
inspect it carefully. Which of the words carry masculine 
connotations or meanings? Which feminine? Which neither? 
Which terms are inclusive? Invite several persons to offer 
sentence prayers using names or titles for God from your 
list. 

Ask several persons to state something they believe about 
God. Write these statements of belief on newsprint or a 
chalkboard. Selecting statements that include pronouns 
referring to God, have the group members trj' recasting the 
statements using the three ways to deal with pronouns 
suggested in the document (page 10). 

15 minutes 

Discuss the meaning and implications of one or more of 
these statements from the document: 

• “When we speak about God, we reveal our values as 
well” (page 9). 

• “Our knowledge about God is limited, . . . and our 
language can never give a comprehensive description of 
God” (page 9). 

• “Many of the names and images we use to refer to God 
are metaphors” (page 10). 

Ask several persons to read aloud 1 Corinthians 13:8-13 
using different versions of the Bible. Then ask: Does this 
passage affirm or deny what the group has been saying? 
Why? 

10 minutes 

Discuss how members of the group would answer the three 
questions posed in Part IV, beginning with “How can we 
think of God as personal without ascribing sexual identity 
to God on the model of human persons?” (page 12). 

5 minutes 

Conclude by asking the group members to reflect silently 
on what they have learned through these sessions. Then 
invite all to a moment of silent prayer during which they 
may make new commitments based on their learnings. 
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Additional Learning Activities 


Add or substitute any of these activities for 
activities listed in the session plans if you 
prefer. As a leader, feel free to bring your 
creativity to the sessions. Sometimes your 
motivation and enthusiasm and that of the 
group members will sparkle most when using 
ideas you or the group members have origin¬ 
ated. You are encouraged to add, substitute, 
modify, and/or adapt the suggestions in what¬ 
ever way will make the study interesting and 
helpful for your group. 


1 Examine a Sunday worship bulletin, and 
make suggestions for improving the inclu¬ 
siveness of the liturgy. 

2 Plan worship for the study group that is 
intentionally inclusive in language and 
deed, including prayers and hymns. 

3 Scan The United Methodist Hymnal to 
point out inclusive hymns. Assign groups 
of hymns to be reviewed between ses¬ 
sions. Read Marjorie Tuell and Beryl 
Ingram-Ward interviews (pages 32 and 33). 

4 Write a prayer each day for a week using 
a variety of names and titles for God. 
Share these prayers in a group session. 

5 Invite children’s teachers or leaders to 
discuss ways of making congregational life 
more inclusive for children. 

6 (For clergy groups) Develop a worship 
folder or parish paper or write a sermon 
that is intentionally inclusive. Share the 
insights and feelings you had while doing 
so. 

7 (For staff meetings) Identify and list ways 
in which your common work can demon¬ 
strate inclusiveness. 

8 (For academic classes) Build a compre¬ 
hensive collection of materials related to 
the issues in Words That Hurt and Words 
That Heal. (See the Annotated Bibliogra¬ 
phy, pages 42-48.) 


9 (For conference cabinets) Following your 
study, identify areas of greatest opportu¬ 
nity in your districts and annual confer¬ 
ence to encourage clergy and lay groups 
to study the document. 

10 (For continuing education planners) Con¬ 
sider how this study fits into your overall 
plan. Make an evaluation of present curri¬ 
cula in light of the document. 

11 (For all groups) Notice persons who expe¬ 
rience stress as a result of the study or 
the issues. Plan loving support and special 
personal listening to affirm and strengthen 
the mutual bonds of love and faith. 

12 Invite one group member each session to 
find and be prepared to read one or more 
Scripture passages that seem especially 
appropriate for the session. That person 
may wish to refer to the session guides to 
discover the direction of each session. 

13 Select an appropriate hymn to sing in 
each session or a theme hymn to sing at 
every session. 

14 (For evaluation) Using the two key words 
in the title of the study {hurt and heal), 
evaluate at the close of each session how 
your group can contribute most to what¬ 
ever healing may be needed. 

15 Add a session in which group members 
read and discuss the interviews printed on 
pages 28-41. Or, assign group members to 
present one or two of the interviews dur¬ 
ing each session. Ask group members to 
identify which person’s interview spoke to 
their experience most directly. 

16 Acquire copies of some or all of the 
materials listed in the Annotated Bibliog¬ 
raphy (pages 42-48). These materials 
could be used to plan worship services, 
for additional sessions, for supplementary 
reading assignments, and so forth. Materi¬ 
als might be donated to the church library 
following the study. 
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Interviews 



Hoyt Hickman 


Hoyt Hickman is Director of Resource Development for the 
Section on Worship of the General Board of Discipleship. He 
was editor of the new Ritual that was adopted by the 1984 
General Conference and included in the new hymnal. He is 
spending almost full time this quadrennium editing the new 
Book of Worship, which will be submitted to the 1992 
General Conference. 

I’ll start my story in the middle by saying that gender 
inclusive language as an issue really hit me consciously 
about 1971 or 1972. As I look back on what I wrote in the 
summer of ’71, I notice that I’m still using masculine 
language. 

Prior to the 1972 General Conference I had become 
sensitized to the issue in regard to “people talk.” I was 
enthusiastically for the General Conference action taken in 
’72 regarding that. I quickly realized that the action had 
implications in regard to God language as well. And I’ve 
been actively struggling with it ever since. 

Now there are some things in my background that 
perhaps made it more natural or easier for me to see that 
language about God was a crucial issue. The idea of God 
being my father didn’t quite have the same meaning for me 
as it did perhaps for a lot of people. While I often called 
and prayed to God as “Father,” I never called my dad 
“father.” When I was young, I called him “Daddy”; and 
when I was older, “Dad.” “Father” had always seemed to 
me, as I was growing up, a specific for God. So the 
connection wasn’t in a sense that clear. 

Mother, I know, in her teaching of me, habitually 
referred to God as “Spirit.” That was obviously her favorite 
word for God. And so I quickly became aware, even as a 
child, of God as “Spirit.” In fact, in my earliest memories, 
God was almost a sort of Casper the Friendly Ghost. I 
imagined God like the hovering white presence with a 
dotted line around it that one might see in certain comic 
strips. 

I did clinical pastoral education in the summer of 1953 at 
the New York City Penitentiary on Riker’s Island. Working 
with prisoners there, I became aware immediately that few 
of them had in their lives any kind of father figure worthy 
of the name. I made a conscious effort that summer to 
avoid referring to God as father. I remember talking it over 
with my chaplain supervisor, who commended me on my 
sensitivity. 

Things were sort of in a hiatus up until about 1972 or 
’73. Certainly my theology all along had been that God 
transcended gender. And certainly I had been aware, ever 
since seminary days, of a need for a variety of images. 
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particularly including both personal and impersonal images. 
In terms of God language, we had become much interested 
in encouraging our writers here at the Board to do more in 
the way of imaginative terminology for the sacred. 

In the summer of 1977, we had an intern, a student at 
Vanderbilt Divinity School, whom we asked to research 
prayer books and resources and to come up with all the 
alternative imagery for God that she could. She produced a 
list of 200 non-sexist names and titles for God, which we 
then distributed and encouraged other people to copy (see 
page 48). We did not copyright it because it was our gift to 
the world. I know I’ve seen that list or derivatives there¬ 
from in a number of places. 

In the early 1980’s I decided I would prepare a mini¬ 
thesaurus of images of God, searching my own conscious¬ 
ness as well as consulting other sources. That’s been grow¬ 
ing on my computer ever since. Every once in a while. I’ll 
give someone a printout. It’s about 30 single-spaced pages 
right now. 

There are many problems with relying on any one image 
of the sacred. The word God is ultimately one title among 
others. So I’ve tried to think that addressing the divine is a 
little like shingling a roof: no one shingle will cover the 
roof, but a lot of overlapping shingles will. God is always a 
mystery beyond our understanding. And we should never 
attempt to, or t hink that we can, capture God in a name. 



Dayton Edmonds 


Dayton Edmonds is a church and community worker with 
the National Division of the General Board of Global Minis¬ 
tries. 

My spiritual journey began when I was very young, in 
the form of my grandparents. They did not present any 
physical image to me as I began to think of the Mystery. 
There wasn’t any God language around the identity of God 
other than the “Mystery.” 

It wasn’t until my contact with Christianity, when I was 
thirteen, that an image actually was shown to me, which 
was the stereotyped image of White male, very old, white 
hair, white beard, white robe, and so forth. I guess because 
of my age and because of what was happening within the 
society, I accepted that as reality. 

It wasn’t until later years that I began to question—more 
so the religion of Christianity rather than the image of what 
it presented as God and the things surrounding God. 

So in my pulling back from or stepping away from 
Christianity, it gave me a chance to get reacquainted with 
the spiritual journey of my grandparents. (As I speak of my 
grandparents, I don’t necessarily mean my biological grand¬ 
parents. With my people anyone that was my grandparents’ 
age was my grandma and grandpa. So wherever I was, I 
was with family.) 

As I began to reflect on their spirituality, it gave me 
some handles. It was a foundation that I had been given 
earlier and that I had forgotten about and had to be 
reacquainted with. My spiritual journey began not to 
change course, or to be converted to any other way, but to 
be expanded. And as it was expanded, I'saw Christianity 
and the spirituality of my grandparents being one and the 
same. ^ 

As the expansion happened, I began to question the 
imagery that was being presented to me. I really didn’t 
have any handles on what it was that I was searching for, 
however. 

What was instrumental for me was being a member of 
the General Commission on the Status and Role of 
Women. The first meeting, as the Commission began to say 
this is what we want to do and this is our mandate and this 
is what we need to be aware of, it was easy for me to 
accept all that. And it began to help me in my own journey 
as I began to struggle with imaging. And along with that 
imaging came the inclusive language. 

I think it was easy for me to say this needs to happen 
because ^as a racial ethnic male have been excluded from a 
number of things. And so I know what that feels like. 

The process that began with the Commission expanded as 
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I began some of my own spiritual journeys and seekings 
that involved going and sitting up on a mountain top under 
a tree for four or five days. 

In my reflecting while on the mountain, I became aware 
that the United Methodist connectional system goes even 
beyond our systemic organization. I began to see how every 
part of creation was necessary for every part of creation to 
be. And that then expanded me again to note that the 
family of God was more than just the Christian individuals 
I was told. 

I began to be aware of the inclusiveness of the humans, 
the two-leggeds, as a part of that family. I also became^ 
aware that in order for me to be, everything else has to be 
as well and vice versa. 

Thinking about my relationship with God, the more I 
said “king” and “kingdom,” the more it became a geo¬ 
graphical area that someone was ruling over rather than 
like a family. And so the word kindom was something that 
I think just followed a progression of all of us being part of 
the family and the body of God. It isn’t just us, the 
two-leggeds. It’s the totahty of creation—^which I can’t 
comprehend, either! 



Marjorie Tuell 


Marjorie Tuell chaired the Text Subcommittee of the Hym¬ 
nal Revision Committee between 1985 and 1988. She served, 
in turn, on all the subcommittees related to text in The 
United Methodist Hymnal adopted by the 1988 General 
Conference. 

Perhaps I should start with the 1972 General Conference 
when I was turned on to feminism. That was the beginning 
of the journey. 

Prior to that, my oldest daughter had written a senior 
paper on women in the ministry for her college, Pomona 
College. I had read it with a great deal of skepticism in 
regard to some of her conclusions. 

I went to the 1972 General Conference, held in Atlanta, 
Georgia, as a visitor. There a discussion took place about 
funding for the Commission on the Status and Role of 
Women. The discussion took place among women—no men 
took part. As the women disagreed with each other—they 
were on both sides of the issue—the Conference got the 
giggles. And then they began to laugh out loud and 
guffaw—because women were disagreeing with women. 

That really got me hot under the collar, because other 
groups had disagreed with each other. Nobody thought it 
was funny that two groups of men disagreed. But when 
women disagreed, they thought it was hilarious. 

I went out of that discussion absolutely on fire, you 
might say, thinking. If the Conference can do that, then by 
God, I’m going to become a feminist. I probably didn’t put 
it that directly, but that experience turned me on to 
feminism. 

Then the issue of language came along. At first I couldn’t 
see any merit in inclusive language. I had the same old 
arguments: the terms man and mankind meant all of us, 
and so on. I began to become more aware that they didn’t, 
partly through some of the studies that United Methodist 
Women had and through some of their filmstrips. 

My consciousness was raised on human language, but I 
still wasn’t ready to be concerned about God language until 
we were at Garrett-Evangelical Seminary when my husband 
had a study leave there in the late 1970’s. 

I went to a chapel service where a young woman was 
leading the service. She announced that we would sing 
“This Is My Father’s World.” She said she did not choose 
to use the word Father, and that we could substitute the 
word Mother or ignore it. 

I decided. Okay, I’ll sing the second verse: This is my 
Mother’s world. And I had a visitation of the Holy Spirit. 
Suddenly it just washed over me that I could be like God, 
if God could be a woman and I was a woman. 

I’m getting emotional about it now, because it was such a 
moving experience for me to suddenly see God in an 
entirely different light. I had always said “Father” was a 
way of saying that God was a caring parent. But that 
experience really changed my attitude about God language. 
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Beryl Ingrain-Ward is pastor of St. Paul’s United Methodist 
Church in Tacoma, Washington. She served on the Hymnal 
Revision Committee and chaired the Section on Ritual. 

I was one of the voices on the Hymnal Committee who 
consistently called for inclusive language for the community 
and new images for the Deity. Sometimes that was a lonely 
position, but I always felt like it was right. Inclusive 
language is right. It is right to articulate new images for 
God that break open our old, male, hierarchical, patriarchal 
stereotypes. 

I was part of a lot of arguments, but I know that in the 
process I grew. Other members of the committee grew too 
as we were forced to wrestle together with how deeply 
ingrained those old stereotypical pictures of God are. 

If we admit that God is everything to us, then naturally, 
God must be a mother to us. The Scriptures include 
feminine images of God. Isaiah pictures God crying out like 
a woman in childbirth. Paul, in Acts, says that in God we 
live and move and have our being. I asked others on the 
committee when one human being lives and moves and has 
its being in another. Of course, it is when a fetus is carried 
in the womb. So why not name God as “Mother” or 
“Womb Eternal”? 

I was stretched, and I grew a lot around the issues of 
language for humanity and for the Deity. But the only time 
I ever cried in that whole three and one half years was 
when one of the subcommittees voted to reverse a decision 
about the hymn “O, For a Thousand Tongues to Sing.” 

At an earlier committee meeting we had voted to change 
the language of the verse that begins “Hear him, ye deaf; 
his praise, ye dumb. . .” to the following, “Hear him, ye 
deaf. Ye voiceless ones. ...” After a lot of discussion, the 
committee voted to return the original word dumb. 

I argued. I cited The Oxford Dictionary of the English 
Language, which states that even in the 1600’s dumb 
connoted lack of intelligence because people who could not 
speak were accounted stupid. But I did not prevail. 

With that vote my pain was uncontrollable. I felt the hot 
tears coming from deep in my viscera. I sat in silence, the 
scalding tears running down my face. I couldn’t say any¬ 
thing. I couldn’t look at anybody. 

It was unspeakable pain for me that those of us who 
were charged with being responsible to those who are 
voiceless in our society, those who are marginalized and 
oppressed—particularly by language, would vote to keep 
painful and oppressive language in the new hymnal just 
because Charles Wesley had written it that way and because 
in 1739 it could be argued that dumb meant “mute.” 

I felt incredibly sad on that day. Even though I had lost 
many other arguments, that was the one that hurt the most. 
I felt we had an opportunity to be responsible to people 
who had no voice, and instead we really let them down. 



Beryl Ingram-Ward 
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Bill Mullette 


Bill Mullette is pastor of First United Methodist Church in 
Billings, Montana. 

Going to seminary was a major juncture for me in 
dealing with images of God and probably with the women’s 
movement in general. 

I had been working in public education and had been a 
public school administrator before I went to seminary. I 
was thirty years old. I don’t remember anyone ever talking 
about inclusive language or even feminine images of God 
prior to that time. 

The first thing we did during seminary orientation was 
have about a half day seminar on inclusive language. I left 
that seminar asking myself: Did I come here to seminary to 
learn about things like the Bible and theology, or is this just 
going to be a three-year course in inclusive language and the 
women’s movement? I was really angry about that. 

During the next quarter, being in relationship with people 
for whom inclusive language was important, I was confronted 
a lot with my stereotypes about men’s and women’s roles in 
society and the kind of language that I used. I started 
opening up to new understandings of God as well. 

Some things happened for me personally out of that. One 
was that those folks helped me get in touch with parts of 
me that included my feelings. That was really new and a 
significant experience for me in my life. 

I learned it was OK to hug other boys. I learned it was 
OK to hug women. I learned that it was OK to cry when I 
was deeply moved by something. Those have been great 
gifts for me. 

Theologically, it’s been important for me, as my under¬ 
standing of God has expanded immensely. I know that in 
many ways my mother was important in my understanding 
of who God is. And yet I still grew up with really mascu¬ 
line images of God and exclusively male images of God. To 
have people confront me with the possibility that God was 
bigger than the box I had put God in was a really liberating 
experience. 

I’ve made a personal commitment to be as inclusive as I 
can in my own language. I think I’ve only had about five 
people in five years say anything to me about “Gee, I 
notice you’re using inclusive language.” All the prayers we 
write and all the other liturgy we write, we always inten¬ 
tionally use inclusive language. 

Somewhere along the way I realized it’s not for me 
personally to decide whether language is exclusive or not. I 
need to listen to the people who feel left out. I hear lots of 
people saying: “Well, that doesn’t make me feel left out.” 
And it’s fine if the language doesn’t make that particular 
person feel left out. But if there is someone feeling excluded 
because of whatever language we choose to use, then we 
need to pay attention to that person’s concern. 
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Beverly Shamana is Associate Council Director for Ethnic 
Ministries, Outreach, and Justice in the California-Pacific 
Annual Conference. 

I had a friend in college in the early 1960’s who was 
conscious of women’s concerns and issues long before I 
was. She would talk about women’s concerns. (I don’t think 
that we were talking about inclusive language at that point.) 
She was the one who just kept nudging me and wouldn’t let 
me off the hook. 

The whole inclusive language issue probably started for 
me when I met clergywomen in this annual conference in 
the mid 1970’s. Before then, I didn’t know any women 
clergy. 

In my local church there was one song we sang to the 
tune of the “Battle Hymn of the Republic”: “Men of Iron, 
We Stand Together.” I remember singing the words with 
such gusto. We sang that song with everything we had, with 
so much passion in it. I remember when I finally got my 
eyes opened and the scales fell off, I tried to figure out 
how to reword that song and to keep the thrust of it but 
make it inclusive. I never could figure that one out. 

Anyway, it was some time in the 1970’s that songs that 
had meant so much in my faith journey sort of lost their 
grip on me. I had to find new ways to sing them in order 
for them to still have meaning for me. It happened by my 
association with clergy women, which of course helped me 
to go to seminary and to do other things. 

It was being surrounded by like-minded women col¬ 
leagues that helped me stay attentive to the issue. It was so 
easy to slip. And it was so easy not to make waves about 
that, when there seemed to be so many other important 
concerns needing attention. 

But inclusive language is important. It helps women to be 
visible. It helps us not to slip into invisibility in our own 
minds, in other people’s minds, in the world’s mind. It is 
just as important as equal pay and child care and bodily 
choice—because it keeps the issue focused on our presence, 
the reality that we are here. 

One of the things that really warmed my heart happened 
when I left my last local church. This experience points to 
inclusive language in the larger arena. The older women, in 
their 70s and 80s, would say: “We didn’t know a woman 
minister before. We never had one. It’s been real special. 
There is just something that women have with women 
together that is different, that we didn’t know was going to 
happen.” I’m sure part of that has to do with inclusive 
language: opening up the options for who God is and for 
who they are as women made in God’s image. 

? 



Beverly Shamana 
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Justo Gonzalez 


Justo Gonzalez is a clergy member of the Rio Grande 
Conference. A professor of theology at Candler School of 
Theology in the 1970’s, he currently lives in Decatur, 
Georgia, and works as a freelance writer, lecturer, and 
preacher. 

The first point where I began dealing with issues of 
language, many, many years ago, had to do more with race 
than with gender. As you recall, the Black movement 
raised a number of those issues. 

I think I must have been about seven or eight when I 
first came across the word fair in school in Cuba. I 
remember how much it bothered me to hear the word 
because it was supposed to mean light-skinned. We heard 
“so and so is fair” and “this isn’t fair” and “fairest Lord 
Jesus” and “Mary is fair” and “you are not fair.” 

Although the teacher explained to me a dozen times that 
they were different words, and they were of different 
origins, it was still the same word. 

None of the Cuban students were fair by those terms. It 
was a school where we had lots of American kids, and they 
were the ones who were fair. So I think my concern for 
language goes way back that far. 

I think the issue of inclusive language in English came to 
me when I was a professor of theology at Candler back in 
the early 1970’s. A number of women students were ex¬ 
pressing their hurt about language being used and the 
language I was using. At that point I began trying to clear 
up my language. I can’t think of any great event. It was 
just a series of conversations and complaints that were 
justified. And I suppose at that point I went back to the 
whole issue of how I felt about the use of the word fair. I 
think I cleared my language more quickly about humanity 
than I did about God. 

I am Spanish-speaking by birth, and the structure of 
language is different. One of the things we are struggling 
with in the Spanish-speaking community is how to take 
account of concerns for inclusive language while at the 
same time maintaining our language. That’s important to 
us. Sometimes it causes problems because women who 
know a little bit of Spanish come into the Hispanic commu¬ 
nity telling people that they are using the wrong language; 
and that creates all kinds of friction, as you can imagine. 
We must seek the commonalities between our issues and 
create coalitions. 
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Forrest Stith is bishop of the Western New York Area of 
The United Methodist Church. 

In 1972 I became a member of the General Board of 
Global Ministries. Although I was assigned to the Health 
and Welfare Division, my total experience encapsuled all 
the divisions of the Board, including the Women’s Division. 
That was a most provocative four-year period, in that every 
division related to the Women’s Division in some way or 
another. The learnings were really, really marvelous. 

One of these learnings was around the whole matter, just 
then developing, of the possibility of the use of inclusive 
language. Like many of the others sitting around the table, 
my first reaction to this was that, practically speaking, I 
found it inconvenient. After all, I had memorized certain 
sections of the Bible and certain hymns; and to stop and 
have to rethink them destroyed all the joy and emotion. So 
I resented any attempt to make me go back and redo what 
I had done. Even though I had long since put it aside, I 
still used the King James Version for some of the passages 
that I had learned by heart. So if I wasn’t going to change 
that, even though my theology had changed considerably, I 
certainly was not going to change a few words just to satisfy 
a few militant females. 

Nevertheless, being the kind of person I was, I listened. 
And the more I listened, the more I recognized that it was 
more than just changing a few words and changing a 
gender. It really involved the whole matter of symbols. 
Symbolically what we were doing was offending, and in a 
sense putting down, women in the work and life of the 
church. 

Upon sensing that reality, I began to work with it. I 
found it amazingly easy to do so, to the degree that now, 
even though I don’t sit down and rewrite such Scripture 
passages or hymns, I find that it flows rather easily to move 
from exclusive to inclusive language. 

I do have a tendency, in my own style, to move towards 
completely non-gender language rather than multiple 
gender, which is the nature of some translations. I find it 
easier to just forget the gender thing altogether and to 
recognize that God is beyond and transcends all gender and 
race and clime. 

Where I am in my own journey now is an attempt to be 
in touch spiritually with God and not allow any symbols to 
deter me. God to me is ever more than a parent. God is a 
spirit. And they that worship that spirit must worship it in 
spirit and in truth. 

So my journey is an open one. I continually find revela¬ 
tions of God expressed as a rock, a fortress, a parent, an 
eagle, a mother and a father, a sister and a brother, even a 
friend. I rejoice in all those but make sure in my rejoicing 
I’m not putting down anyone who is a child of God. 
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Spurgeon M. Dunnam, III is Editor and General Manager 
of “The United Methodist Reporter,” with offices in Dallas, 
Texas. 

I winced as the speaker referred to people in exclusively 
masculine terms for the third time in a five-minute period, 
and thought to myself: “I never thought my Christian 
pilgrimage would lead me to this point.” 

I’ve been an active, though usually dispassionate, sup¬ 
porter of women’s rights and equality of the sexes for most 
of my adult life. However, I’ve seen “sexism” as a reality 
and a cause primarily for others to confront. The Scriptures 
teach us to bear one another’s burdens though, so I have 
sought to do that. As a result, my support has been 
primarily at the point of trying to understand and identify 
with their struggle. 

As the speaker continued, including the suggestion that 
any emphasis on inclusive language or inclusiveness in 
representation on church boards is “silly,” I felt profound 
Spurgeon M. Dunnam, III embarrassment for everyone concerned. I also felt a combi¬ 

nation of anger and sadness regarding the speaker’s insensi¬ 
tivity. And I realized that somewhere along the way, I had 
turned a corner. Their cause had also become my cause. 

I’ve always been turned off by persons who have sought 
to deny the basic differences between women and men and 
who would go so far as to suggest striking “Our Father” 
from the Lord’s Prayer. Likewise those who seemed to 
have developed a hatred for men, or to make of the Equal 
Rights Amendment an ideological struggle for supremacy. 
Those attitudes and approaches still turn me off. I could 
very happily spend the rest of my life without further 
exposure to the jargon of the feminist movement—including 
the word “sexism” and the notion of “quota representa¬ 
tion.” 

I’ve been equally turned off by those who have reacted 
to the women’s movement as though it was either a 
communist plot, or a personification of the antichrist. Dur¬ 
ing the long struggle over the Equal Rights Amendment, I 
never ceased to be amazed at the utterly irrational fears 
many otherwise intelligent men and women expressed 
regarding its adoption and their consequent willingness to 
distort the truth to insure that measure’s failure. Those 
attitudes and approaches still turn me off. 

The changes in my attitude have been more experiential 
than intellectual. Over the past several years I have been in 
mixed groups where women are acknowledged as equals 
and given the opportunity to exercise leadership. I’ve 
worked side-by-side on a daily basis at the Reporter with 
women colleagues and seen them develop professionally in 
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ways at least equal to their male counterparts. And I’ve 
witnessed a number of previously all-male groups—^from the 
Council of Bishops, to the Reporter’s governing board, to 
the ushers in my local church—adjust to the inclusion of 
one or more women. Once the initial awkwardness is 
surmounted, it becomes obvious that inclusiveness results in 
new perspectives being offered that might otherwise have 
occurred to no one. In no case that I’ve observed have the 
males been run off or unfairly intimidated; in every case an 
inclusive makeup has enhanced rather than detracted from 
the work of the group. 

I was privileged ... to be involved in a brief workshop 
conducted by leaders of United Methodism’s General Com¬ 
mission on the Status and Role of Women. That agency’s 
head, Carolyn Henninger Oehler, offered an illuminating 
description of the stages both women and men tend to go 
through in dealing with the questions of sexual identity and 
inclusiveness in church life and leadership. One stage for 
women is that of feeling anger-bordering-on-rage when 
confronted with traditional patterns of male domination. 
One stage for men is that of denial that there is any 
problem to be addressed. “When feminine rage meets 
masculine denial, you have a potentially explosive situation 
on your hands,” Ms. Oehler said. 

It appears to me that the best way—^for male Christians 
at least—^to deal with feminine rage is to increase our 
sensitivity to the need of our sisters in Christ to be affirmed 
and treated as equal partners in the church’s work and 
witness, and to move beyond the state of denying the 
existence of a problem. If we read the Scriptures carefully, 
we will note that women played key roles in relation to our 
Lord’s ministry on earth, and in the development of the 
New Testament church. It was in the centuries which 
followed that cultural norms of male domination came to 
prevail over the “all persons are equal under God” attitude 
and teaching of Jesus. 

The church today has an opportunity to reverse centuries 
of injustice and unfaithful applications of its own norms. In 
so doing, our first concern shall not be related to language, 
quotas, ideology, or even power. Rather we should be 
concerned first of all to be faithful in our understanding of 
what it means to be the people of God. Our understanding 
of God’s intention for the family of faith, as well as the 
whole human family, is deprived when it includes the 
perspectives of only men or only women, and immeasurably 
enriched when it includes the perspectives of both.—Re- 
printed by permission from the November 26, 1982 issue of 
' “The United Methodist Reporter.” 




Taka Ishii 


Taka Ishii is pastor of Metropolitan-Duane United Methodist 
Church in New York, New York. 

It’s not just because I’m working in Manhattan at a quite 
progressive church that I’m sensitive to inclusive language. 
This has been quite a long journey. 

When I was in seminary, my classmate, who later became 
my wife, was struggling with inclusive language. At that 
time the seminary had a very small number of women 
students. She was concerned with issues on racism, which I 
was involved in. But she was also concerned about the 
image of God and God language and the language of the 
church. At that time people weren’t taking that issue 
seriously. I wasn’t taking it that seriously, either; but when 
I heard of one group of people who were being oppressed, 

I needed to be sensitive. I needed to listen. That was the 
beginning. 

I really didn’t know how to be sensitive; but in the 
course of the years I developed a form of how to express 
God, not only in the image of Father, but also in Mother 
images. 

English is my second language. God in the Japanese 
language is “God.” There is no way to express God as he 
or she. I understand that’s also true in the Korean lan¬ 
guage. But that doesn’t mean that we need not be sensitive. 

When I came to Metropolitan-Duane Church four years 
ago, Jim George, a lay leader, a lawyer, now a local pastor, 
was very concerned about inclusive language and spent a 
great deal of time with me on how to improve our service, 
particularly the quality of the liturgy. He and I worked 
together and put together a book called The Psalter, Canti¬ 
cles and Liturgies and Statements of Faith in Inclusive 
Language. We use it every Sunday. 
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Carolyn Oehler is Northern Illinois Conference Council 
Director. 

Sometimes when women, persons of color, and others we 
are not used to seeing in places of power like the episcopacy 
or the pulpit move into these positions, images will change, 
often without our being aware of the change. 

I’m reminded of a story about a mother and daughter 
that a friend told me. As they were going home from 
church together, the mother told her little girl that they 
would be getting a new pastor. Now the little girl’s pastor 
was a woman, the district superintendent was a woman, and 
the bishop was a woman. The mother said, “Our new 
pastor might be a man.” The little girl responded: “I didn’t 
know men could be pastors.” 

That’s an example of how people respond to the strength 
and power of images. 

Churches having multiple staff and having men and 
women on the staff are other ways of imaging the holistic 
nature of ministry. Sometimes you don’t have to say a 
word. It’s nice if you do, but you don’t always have to. 



Carolyn Oehler 
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Annotated Bibliography 


Films and Videotapes 


Worship/Liturgy/Prayer 
Resources 


Glancing Visions of God. (Carolyn Henninger Oehler, pro¬ 
ducer, 1986). Eighteen-minute videotape uses art, music, 
poetry. Scripture, and photographs to introduce issues and 
possibilities that lie in expanding images of God. Includes 
study guide. 

Available from the General Commission on the Status 
and Role of Women, UMC; 1200 Davis St.; Evanston, IL 
60201. Sale: $32; rental: $5. 

How Shall I Sing to God? (Brian Wren, 1989). Sixty- 
minute videotape includes three parts: Hymns of Worship, 
Profile of a Hymnwriter, and What Language Shall I 
Borrow? Part three looks at the power of language and 
asks how we encounter God through language and why 
almost all our picturing of God comes from male experi¬ 
ence. Includes study guide. 

Available from Hope Publishing Company; 380 S. Main 
Place; Carol Stream, IL 60188. Sale: $29.95. 

Included Out. (Sharon Neufer-Emswiler, 1973). Two-minute 
animated 16mm color film. A discussion-starter about the 
use of language in the church. 

Available from Ecu-Film; 810 Twelfth Ave., S.; Nash¬ 
ville, TN 37203. Sale: $60; rental: $7.50. Call: 800-251-4091. 

The Vision. (Sharon and Thomas Neufer-Emswiler). Two- 
minute 16mm color film. A humorous treatment of the 
need to expand our God language to include the feminine. 

Available from Mass Media Ministries; 2116 N. Charles 
St.; Baltimore, MD 21218-9980. Sale: $80; rental: $10. Call: 
800-828-8825. 

All Desires Known: Prayers Uniting Faith & Feminism, by 
Janet Morley. (Morehouse Barlow, 1989) 

Collection of usable, lucid, and evocative prayers inte¬ 
grating a feminist perspective with traditional Christian 
worship. 

All the Seasons of Mercy, by Diane Karay. (Westminster, 
1987) 

Poetic and spiritually-powerful prayers with depth and a 
variety of metaphors for God, based on the lectionary. 

An Inclusive-Language Lectionary. (The Division of Educa¬ 
tion and Ministry, National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A.) Available from the council, 475 
Riverside Dr., Room 704; New York, NY 10115-0500. 

Three-volume collection of lectionary readings (revised) 
for years A, B, and C. 
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Book of Worship. (United Church of Christ, Office for 
Church Life and Leadership, 1986) 

First complete denominational worship book published in 
the United States in inclusive language. 

Bread for the Journey: Resources for Worship Based on the 
New Ecumenical Lectionary, by Ruth C. Duck. (Pilgrim 
Press, 1981) 

Collection of prayers, litanies, and orders of service 
arranged according to the church year. 

Celebrating Women, by Janet Morley and Hannah Ward. 
(Morehouse Barlow, 1988) 

Collection of worship materials written by women, 
acknowledging and affirming the religious experiences of 
women. 

Faithful Reflections on Our Experience. (Women’s Inter- 
Church Council of Canada, 1984). Available from the council, 
77 Charles St., W.; Toronto, Ontario, Canada MSS IKS. 

Collection of twenty-four devotional readings written by 
women in Canada. Each includes a Scripture passage, 
reflection, and prayer. Resource is bilingual (French- 
English). Price: $3.SO, plus postage. 

Flames of the Spirit: Resources for Worship, by Ruth C. 
Duck. (Pilgrim Press, 198S) 

Additional worship resources from the editor of Bread for 
the Journey. 

Inclusive Language Lectionary (Revised Edition), National 
Council of Churches. (Pilgrim Press, 1986). Readings for 
years A, B, C (Westminster John l6iox, 1986, 1987, 1988). 

Inclusive language readings based on the Common Lec¬ 
tionary. 

Liturgical Resources for Years A, B, C, by Lavon Bayler. 
(Pilgrim Press, 1986, 1987, 1988) 

Tmee books: Fresh Winds of the Spirit (Year A), Whis¬ 
pers of God (Year B), and Refreshing Rains of the Living 
Word (Year C). Inclusive resources based on the ecumeni¬ 
cal lectionary. 

More Than Words: Prayer and Ritual for Inclusive Com¬ 
munities, by Janet Schaffran and Pat Kozak. (Meyer Stone 
Books, 1988) 

Prayers, songs, and worship services that incorporate 
inclusive language and images of God, simple living, justice, 
and cultural pluralism. 

Prayers & Poems & Songs & Stories, Ecumenical Decade 
1988-1998, Churches in Solidarity With Women. Available 
from U.S. Office, World Council of Churches; 475 River¬ 
side Drive, Room 915; New York, NY 10115-0500. 

This inclusive collection of prayers and poems and songs 
and stories includes resources in three languages. 



Psalms Anew, by Nancy Schreck and Maureen Leach. 

(St. Mary’s, 1986) 

The psalms in inclusive language. 

The Psalter, Canticles, Liturgies and Statements of Faith in 
Inclusive Language. (Metropolitan-Duane United Methodist 
Church, 1987). Available from the church, 201 W. Thir¬ 
teenth St.; New York, NY 10011. 

The liturgical material in The Book of Hymns and The 
Book of Worship couched in inclusive language, as well as 
other liturgies, canticles, statements and affirmations of 
faith, and readings. 

A Seder of the Sisters of Sarah: A Holy Thursday and 
Passover Feminist Liturgy, by Ronnie Levin and Diann 
Neu. Available from Women’s Alliance for Theology, 
Ethics and Ritual (WATER); 8035 13th St.; Silver Spring, 
MD 20910. Price: $5. 

Seder, including script, directions for preparation, read¬ 
ings, and music, for Jewish and Christian feminists. 

Touch Holiness, by Ruth C. Duck and Maren C. Tirabassi. 
(Pilgrim Press, 1990) 

New book of worship resources, prayers, and calls to 
worship coordinated with the Conimon Lectionary. 

Womanprayer, Womansong: Resources for Ritual, by 
Miriam Therese Winter, illustrated by Meinrad Craighead. 
(Meyer Stone Books, 1987) 

Eighteen creation, liberation, and transformation rituals 
drawing on Scripture and affirming God’s self-revelation 
while addressing the need for ritual incorporating women’s 
experiences. 

Women and Worship, edited by Sharon and Tom Neufer- 
Emswiler. (Harper & Row, 1984) 

Revised edition includes prayers, affirmations, responses, 
and services. 

Women-Church: Theology and Practice in Feminist Liturgi¬ 
cal Communities, by Rosemary Radford Ruether. (Harper 
& Row, 1986) 

Theological argument for and practical examples of litur¬ 
gies based on women’s experiences. 

Women Church Celebrations: Feminist Liturgies for the 
Lenten Season, by Diann Neu. (WATERworks Press, 

1985). Available from Women’s Alliance for Theology, 
Ethics and Ritual (WATER); 8035 13th St.; Silver Spring, 
MD 20910. Price: $8. 

Five feminist liturgies include music, poetry, readings, 
and bibliography. 

Women’s Prayer Services, by Iben Gjerding and Katherine 
Kinnamon. (Twenty-Third Publications, 1986). Available 
from the publisher, PO Box 187; Mystic, CT 06355. 



Brief discussion of inclusive worship followed by litanies, 
psalms, prayers, benedictions, and so forth from around the 
world. Originally published in 1983 by the World Council of 
Churches as No Longer Strangers. 

Worship: Inclusive Language Resources. (United Church of 
Christ). Available from United Church Resources; 1400 
North Seventh St.; St. Louis, MO 63106. 

Contains a selection of prayers and litanies for worship, 
as well as an introductory article and bibliography. 

Becoming One, by Ruth C. Duck, Linda Clark, project 
director. (Boston University School of Theology, 1986). 
Available from the school, 745 Commonwealth Ave.; 
Boston, MA 02215. 

New texts, tunes, and hymns from Black, Korean, and 
Swedish traditions; psalm settings. 

Creation Sings. Ann Lodge, compiler. (Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., 1980). Available from Distribution Man¬ 
agement Services; 100 Witherspoon St.; Louisville, KY 
40202-1396. 

Fifty-five songs and hymns revised to be inclusive. 

Everflowing Streams: Songs for Worship, by Ruth C. Duck 
and Michael G. Bausch. (Pilgrim Press, 1981) 

Words and music for eighty-three hymns and songs, 
including well-known hymns reworded to be inclusive. 

Inclusive Language Hymns Based on The Pilgrim Hymnal 
(1958). (The First Congregational Church, Amherst, MA, 
1984). Available from the church, 165 Main St.; Amherst, 
MA 01002. 

Collection of 175 amended texts with music prepared by 
members of the Amherst church. 

Praising a Mystery, by Brian Wren. (Hope Publishing Co., 
1986) 

Hynms using clear, contemporary, imaginative language 
with a concern for justice. 

Sing a Woman’s Song. (The Ecumenical Women’s Center, 
1975). Available from Daughters of Sarah, 3801 N. Keeler; 
Chicago, IL 60641. 

Compilation of words and music for forty-eight original 
songs written by women. 

A Singing Faith, by Jane Parker Huber. (Westminster 
Press, 1987) 

Seventy-three inclusive-language hymn texts expressing 
contemporary theology and social concerns, set to familiar 
hymn tunes. 

Sisters and Brothers, Sing! and Put on Your Party Clothes, 
by Sharon and Thomas Neufer-Emswiler. (The Wesley 
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Foundation, 1977). Available from the foundation, 211 
N. School St.; Normal, IL 61761. 

First is a hymnal with words and music for 133 contem- 
porary and traditional songs; second is a supplement with 
fourteen new songs and other worship resources. 

Guidelines Cleaning Up Sexist Language, (Eighth Day Center for 

Justice, revised 1986). Available from the center, 1020 
S. Wabash Ave., Suite 680; Chicago, IL 60605-2273. 

A booklet briefly discussing the problem of sexist lan¬ 
guage and offering some solutions. 

Creating a Vision of Life Abundant and Whole Through 
More Inclusive Language. (Lancaster Theological Seminary, 
1982). Available from the seminary, 555 W. James St.; 
Lancaster, PA 17603. 

Definitions and Guidelines on Inclusive Language. Available 
from the Office of the General Assembly; Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A.; 100 Witherspoon St.; Louisville, KY 
40202-1396. 

Brief pamphlet offering guidelines for inclusive language. 

Faithful and Fair: Transcending Sexist Language in Worship. 
K^ith Watkins. (Abingdon, 1981) 

Addresses the language of hymns, sermons, and Scrip¬ 
ture; includes an eighteen-page “workbook” showing how 
to use book’s principles to develop litmrgical materials. 

Guidelines for Eliminating Racism, Ageism, Handicappism, 
and Sexism From United Methodist Resource Materials. 
(Prepared by the General Council on Ministries, 1984). 
Available from Cokesbury stores or the Curriculum 
Resources Committee; 201 Eighth Ave., S.; PO Box 801; 
Nashville, TN 37202. 

Guidelines for Inclusive Use of the English Language 
(69-4515). (Prepared by the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
America). Available from the ELCA Distribution Service; 
426 South Fifth St.; Box 1209; Minneapolis, MN 55440. 

Twenty-page pamphlet offers guidelines for speakers, 
writers, and editors in looking at language for God, Jesus, 
the Trinity, the church. 

Inclusive Language Guidelines for Use and Study in the 
United Church of Christ, 1980. Available from United 
Church Resources; 1400 North Seventh St.; St. Louis, MO 
63106. 

No One Said It’s Easy. Available from United Church 
Resources; 1400 North Seventh St.; St. Louis, MO 63106. 

Two pages of suggestions for changing written and 
spoken language and singing. 
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All May Be One: A Guide to Inclusive Church Language. 
(Second Edition, 1979). Available from The Task Force on 
Women; Presbytery of the Twin Cities Area; 122 W. 
Franklin Ave., Suite 508; Minneapolis, MN 55404. 

Concise booklet about eliminating exclusive language 
from everyday church life. Includes numerous examples. 

Expanding Images, by Sue Zabel. (Revised Spring 1990). 
Available from Commission on the Status and Role of 
Women; Minnesota Annual Conference, UMC; 122 
W. Franklin Ave., Room 400; Minneapolis, MN 55404. 

Booklet provides scriptural foundation for local church 
worship conunittees and pastors to move toward inclusive 
language about God. Includes study guide. 

In A Word: The Power of Language, by Isabel Wood 
Rogers. Available from Racial Ethnic Ministry Unit; 100 
Witherspoon St., Room 2006; Louisville, KY 40202-1396. 
Explores four “isms”: racism, sexism, classism, ageism. 

Inclusive Language in the Church, by Nancy A. Hardesty. 
(John Knox Press, 1987) 

Handbook looks at God, Jesus, the Spirit, and the Bible 
from an evangelical feminist view. Offers discussion ques¬ 
tions, references, and resources. 

Inclusive Language Workshop Sample. Available from 
Commission on Ae Status and Role of Women; Iowa 
Annual Conference; 1019 Chestnut St.; Des Moines, IA 
50309. 

Resources for local church, district, and conference 
groups focusing on language as a social justice issue. 

Language and the Church: Articles and Designs for Work¬ 
shops, by Barbara A. Withers. (Division of Education and 
Ministry, 1984). Available from the division. National 
Council of Churches; 475 Riverside Dr., Room 704; New 
York, NY 10115-0500. 

Contains extensive workshop material for church leaders 
and educators designing worship and exploring theological 
issues related to inclusive language. 

Language, Thought and Social Justice. (The Task Force on 
Educational Strategies for an Inclusive Church, 1986). 
Available from Division of Education and Ministry; National 
Council of Churches; 475 Riverside Dr., Room 704; New 
York, NY 10115-0500. 

Four-page newspaper includes articles, resource lists, sug¬ 
gestions for introducing new language, and a workshop 
format. 

Letters for God’s Name, by Gail Ramshaw-Schmidt. 
(Seabury, 1984) 

Interesting book of reflections on names for God, A-Z. 


For Discussion and Study 
^ Groups 
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The Liberating Word: A Guide to Nonsexist Interpretation of 
the Bible, by Letty M. Russell. (Westminster Press, 1976) 
Contains four articles by feminist scholars plus a study 
guide for use in church groups. 

Religious Education (Volume 80, Number 4, Fall, 1985). 
Available from Division of Education and Ministry; 

National Council of Churches; 475 Riverside Dr., Room 
704; New York, NY 10115-0500. 

Designed to address the issue of inclusive language and 
implications for its use in religious education. Includes study 
guide. 

Wellspring, VIII, by Shannon Clarkson and Letty M. 

Russell. (“Spealdng of God,” 1986). Available from Church 
Women United; 475 Riverside Dr., Room 812; New York, 
NY 10115-0500. 

Five-session Bible study exploring the issues of inclusive 
language. 

What Language Shall I Borrow? God-Talk in Worship: 

A Male Response to Feminist Theology, by Brian Wren. 
(Crossroad, 1989) 

Poet, theologian, songwriter Wren investigates the power 
of language and the reahties of male dominance from his 
personal experience. 


BibUography compiled by Patricia Broughton. A special 
thanks to Ruth C. Duck (Assistant Professor of Worship, 
Garrett-Evangelical Theological Seminary) and Jeanette 
Stokes (Director, Center for Women and Ministry in the 
South) for help in compiling this bibliography. 


NON-SEXIST NAMES, TITLES, AND 
PHRASES APPLIED TO GOD 

Compiled by Davelyn VIgnaud-MontI 


All-powerful God 
Almighty Giver of Good 
Answer to all mysteries 
Awesome God 
Awesome One 
Binder of Wounds 
Brightness of faithful souls 
Comfort of sufferers 
Companion of the lonely 
Compassionate One 
Creative Source of ail being 


Creator and Preserver of all human¬ 
kind 

Creator of all 

Creator of goodness and beauty 
Creator of the light 
Desire of all nations 
Eternal Father-Mother-God 
Eternal God our Answer 
Eternal Keeper 
Eternal One 
Eternal Ruler 

Eternal Source of knowledge 


Eternal Source of peace 
Eternal Spirit of the universe 
Everliving God 
Ever loving God 
Faithful God 
The First and the Last 
Fountain of all Holiness 
Fountain of everlasting light 
Fountain of life 
Fountain of light and truth 
Fountain of wisdom 
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